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Ralph Wilcove residence, Depew Avenue, 1929. Eli Goldstein, architect. Modified 
treatment of Churrigueresque elements. 


Spanish Revival Homes in Buffalo ee 


By Marjorie L. Quinlan 


During the ballyhoo years fol- 
lowing World War I, major cities in the 
United States experienced a boom in 
construction of single family homes 
and apartment buildings for the upper 
middle class; In the Buffalo area, the 
boom spread to the northern suburbs 
of North Park, Central Park, Kenmore, 
and Amherst. 

American architects and public 
alike generally ignored the severely 
austere products of the International 
style, then so popular on the Conti- 
nent, and turned instead to modern 


adaptions of traditional European 
styles.! Sometimes called Period 
Houses, these designs are usually 


recognizable as English Tudor, French 
Provincial, Georgian Colonial, or 
Spanish. ~“ They suggest __historical 
styles in massing, proportions, and 


materials, and by familiar decorative 
details, rather than by exact imitation. 
They characteristically establish a 
close relationship between exterior 
and interior spaces. 

Spanish styles, of course, origi- 
nate in sub-tropical locales such as 
Andalusian Spain, Spanish Colonial 
Mexico, and southern California. So, 
it is surprising to find, in snowy 
Buffalo, Spanish Revival houses which 
feature variations of these three 
traditions, spatially and decoratively. 
Each house displays its own unique 
combination of Spanish features and 
represents individualized interpreta- 
tions of plans widely available through 
architectural journals and popular 
magazines of the 1920s. For example, 
the woman’s magazine, American 
Home, sent their architectural editor, 
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Paul Windom, on a 10,000 mile journey 
in the mid-twenties to search out ways 
in which European houses could be 
adapted to American needs. He visited 
England, France, Italy, Sweden, and 
Spain. * Windom’s Spanish house plans 
included an editor’s note to the effect 
that Spanish furnishings, imports as 
well as American-made reproductions, 
could be purchased in America. 5 
Windom conceded that southern 
California and Florida were regions 
where the Spanish house was probably 
the most ‘‘at home,” but reassured his 
readers that ‘‘. . . the Spanish design, 
freely handled, can be suited to any 
part of the country.’’© And so it was. 
Designer freedom in the twenties al- 
lowed a builder to apply to a “compo- 
sitional chassis’? his own eclectic 
combination of historic styles.‘ In 
Buffalo, Spanish Revival houses are 
distinguished by original adaptations 
of Spanish pictorial and structural 
qualities. Red-tiled roofs, wrought-iron 
balconies and window grilles, and 
asymmetrical facades provide welcome 
visual variety to Buffalo cityscapes. 
Why Spanish? Why, in the 


twenties, in Buffalo and across the 
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The Granada Theater Building, Main Street, 1925. 
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nation, was Spanish so ‘‘in?’? Ameri- 
cans succumbed to the ‘Spanish 
Craze’’ in part due to the innovation 
and blossoming of mass communica- 
tion via radio, films, and popular 
Magazines. Budding radio stations 
introduced and popularized new, foot- 
tapping tunes like ‘“‘In a Little Spanish 
Town,” ‘‘Valencia,’”? and ‘‘Spain.” 
These songs were received in homes 
across the country on the mass-pro- 
duced ‘‘Radio Music Boxes’’ developed 
and promoted by radio pioneer, David 
Sarnoff. ® 

Also, the exuberance of many 
Spanish buildings owed much to the 
emergence of the motion-picture 
industry which burgeoned in the Jazz 
Age, when Spanish themes were a 
favorite in the movies. Buffalonians 
could view such hits as Rio Rita, El 
Gaucho, The Iron Mask, or The Mark 
of Zorro, at the new Granada Theater? 
opened about 1925 in a commercial 
block which featured Spanish style 
parapets and red-tiled roofs.!° The 
Granada Theater, located on Main 
Street near the Kenmore city line, 
when built, was stylistically related to 
the then-new, nearby University 
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Apartments which resembled Califor- 
nia Missions. Efforts by concerned 
citizens of the University District 
saved the Granada Theater block from 
demolition in 1976 after the City of 
Buffalo had taken possession of it for 
unpaid taxes and placed it on the 
market for sale. Acquired by private 
owners in 1978, the Granada Theater 
now specializes in double features of 
vintage films. Although preservation- 
ists failed to acquire landmark status 
for the theater, its present commercial 
success does assure its preservation. 
Several modifications over the years 
have altered the appearance of this 
once quite Spanish building block. 1! 

Big-sound bands played the 
popular Spanish tunes at dance halls 
in the Buffalo area, at the Colvin 
Casino or  Alhambra-on-the-Lake, 
among others. !* Soft guitars strum- 
ming Spanish songs lured Buffalonians 
to Laube’s Old Spain Restaurant 
located in the heart of downtown 
Buffalo’s movie palace district. 

Only Buffalo, among major 
Eastern cities, had a specific local 
impetus behind its Spanishness. In 
1901, Buffalo had hosted the Pan- 
American Exposition, dedicated to 
bettering relations between the United 
States and her Latin American neigh- 
bor countries, as well as Canada and 
Alaska. To honor Latin America, 
many buildings for the Expo were 
built in “the Spanish Renaissance 
manner.” !4 The plan of Buffalo’s 
Pan-American Exposition was 
deliberately contrasted to the 
“dazzling white of the Stupendous 
buildings” which dominated the 
World’s Columbian Exposition held in 
Chicago in 1893 to _ celebrate 
Columbus’ discovery of the Americas. 
Instead, color was “triumphant 
everywhere,” 1° jin hundreds of 
fluttering flags and red-tiled, blue 
domes. 

Along the ‘‘Esplanade”’ a large 
group of United States Government 
buildings featured ‘‘. . .architecturally, 
a modified treatment of the Spanish 
Renaissance, the details suggesting a 


Mexican rather than a strictly Spanish 
origin.”’!© The U.S. buildings formed 
a U, enclosing a Spanish-style court- 
yard through which visitors entered 


the main entrance. The building 
designed for Exhibits of Manufacturers 


and Liberal Arts “‘. . . bore ornamen- 
tation characteristic of the Spanish, 
used with prodigal liberality.” !” The 
general plan followed that of the old 
California Spanish Mission, which, of 
course, represented ‘“. . . the first 
school of American architecture.’”’!® 
All of the inflammable interior 
decorative fabrics were fireproofed by 
a new process invented by a ‘“‘noted 
woman decorator,” who remains 
nameless in the Rand-McNally Hand- 
book of the Pan-American Exposition 
of 1901. 19 

Visitors to the Exposition were 
treated daily to music by the famous 
Sousa band and the Royal Mexican 
Artillery Band. Mexican bullfights 
attracted throngs every day to the 
Buffalo Exposition. 20 

In 1915, another Exposition was 
dedicated to friendship between Latin 
America and the United States, this 
time in San Diego, California. The 
years between these two major fairs 
saw the completion of the Panama 
Canal and the beginning of the Pan- 
American Highway, which became 
popular with tourists driving to Mexico 
from the East, thanks to Henry Ford’s 
motorcar, 7! 

Before World War I, only a privi- 
leged few could afford to travel abroad. 
By mid-1920, however, children of 
European immigrants had the wealth, 
technical means, and the leisure to 
return to their homelands for a 
holiday. Firsthand observations of 
authentic European styles intensified 
natural desires to recreate them for 
their own dwellings. Americans finally 
realized that the huge Victorian 
mansions which crowded their cities 
were eclectic exaggerations of 
European styles, and they rejected the 
Victorian “big is better” syndrome. 
Accordingly, the Revival styles built 
in the twenties reflect changes in life 
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style of America’s ever-growing upper 
middle class.” 

The first wave of Spanish Revival 
buildings in America occurred between 
1880 and 1910 and were inspired by 
simple Spanish domestic adobe houses 
built in the Southwest during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
prototypes of which were domestic 
dwellings in Andalusian Spain, or by 
provincial Spanish Colonial buildings 
based on Renaissance styles in the Rio 
Grande Valley of New Mexico.?% 
Although this trend spread to nearby 
states of the American southwest, 
first-phase Spanish Revival styles 
remained in climates similar to that of 
Spain or Mexico. Not until the second 
phase of Spanish Revival did Spanish 
motifs appear in the Midwest and on 
the East Coast. In this later phase, the 
Hispanic revival could be properly 
called Mediterranean, for it assembled 


arehitectural elements not only from 
Spain and Mexico, but from Italy and 
the Islamic world of North Africa. 
Between 1910 and the early thirties, 
there appeared this synthesis of 
Spanish-Islamic and other Mediterra- 
nean styles, which are apparent in 
Buffalo’s Spanish Revival houses. 

The California Building designed 
by Bertram Grovesnor Goodhue in 
San Diego’s Exposition of 1915 is 
generally acknowledged to be the 
principal spark which ignited the 
American passion for everything 
Spanish in the twenties. 24 However, 
as we have noted, Buffalonians were 
reacting to earlier and more immediate 
influences. Buffalo Spanish Revival 
houses are uniquely picturesque, 
comprising a tribute to designer-builder 
talent which adapted historical 
precedent to enduring individuality. 
They fall into three broad categories: 


Pan-American Exhibition, 1901. Building in right middle is an eclectic example of 
Spanish Revival. 
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Churrigueresque Baroque, California 
Mission, and Mediterranean. 

Jose de Churriguere introduced 
his flamboyant style of architecture to 
Spain in the seventeenth century. The 
Churrigueresque architectural style 
featured a characteristic ‘“‘spasm’’ of 
decoration, usually about the main 
portal, but also possessed other dis- 
tinctive features: domes of beautiful 
colored tiles, belfries and cupolas of 
charming silhouette and detail, and 
small, randomly-placed windows 
covered with wrought iron grilles. In 
modified form, this style was in its 
ascendancy during the Spanish re- 
building of Aztec cities, especially at 
Chihuahua, Guadalupe, Havana, and 
Mexico City.” 5 This style was carried 
by the Spanish Franciscan monk, Fra 
Junipero Serra, to California, where it 
was adapted to the building of the 
Spanish California Missions. ” 

Rather than imitating the indige- 
nous adobe of the California Missions 
with concrete stucco, most of Buffalo’s 
Spanish Revival houses follow the 
long tradition of Spanish brickwork, 
the most commonly used surface 
material in Spain since the ninth 
century.“‘ An agressive young man 
named John H. Black played a signifi- 
cant role in the appearance of Buffalo 
Revival houses. He established a brick 
manufacturing company at 113 
Gillette Street in Buffalo in November 
1919. During the twenties, Duane 
Lyman and Associates designed a 
handsome Spanish-style office building 
at 505 Delaware Avenue where both 
Black and Lyman had offices. 

Black’s advertisements in trade 
journals and newspapers encouraged 
builders to construct houses of brick, 
“*. . . the charm of brick — the new 
material: easy to Insintain, colorful, 
longlasting. 8 The excellent 
condition of houses finished with 
Black Company brick assert the quality 
of his product. Black also employed a 
salesman so dynamic that Buffalonians 
recall with admiration the super 
salesmanship of Joseph Degenhart, of 
the John H. Black Brick Company. He 


not only sold the product, they 
remember, but worked out designs in 
brick for its use on numerous buildings 
and churches of the twenties and 
thirties. 

Fortunately, still-active architects 
recall the names of colleagues who 
worked in the Spanish style. Frederick 
Backus, of Backus, Crane & Love is 
known to have designed custom-built 
Spanish style houses in Buffalo. 
Nelson Hubbell designed apartment 
houses with Spanish motifs. Theodore 
Lownie and Crane may also have 
designed some Spanish Revival houses, 
and Rochester native, Clarence Stein, 
might have built Spanish houses in 
Western New York after becoming 
chief designer in 1911 for Bertram 
Goodhue. 22 However, it is uncertain 
which houses may be attributed to 
specific architects. Records abound 
for commercial or institutional build- 
ings, but are extremely rare for 
designers of private, small dwellings, 
in spite of their originality. Howard 
Greenley commented on this lament- 
able situation in 1925: . Not even 
his name is known. To be a great 
designer carries with it no definite 
form of recognition.” 30 An example 
of indifference to the creativity of 
home design is revealed in the Buffalo 
Truth Publishing Company’s Buffalo, 
the City Beautiful: Its Homes, Gardens 
and Environs, 3} Much hyperbole is 
lavished on rose bushes and interior 
furnishings, but not a word on archi- 
tectural features or their creator. 

Lack of recognition did not 
prevent, however, a definite measure 
of creative originality in Buffalo 
Spanish Revival house designs, most 
of which incorporate a_ reductive 
simplicity of form and an enduring 
aesthetic appeal. For instance, Chur- 
rigueresque stylistic elements are 
severely modified and applied to two 
basically rectangular Renaissance-de- 
rived houses designed by Eli Goldstein 
and built on Depew Avenue in 
Buffalo.? 3 They are direct descendants 
of Bertram Goodhue’s California 
Building in San Diego, and quite 
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unique in Buffalo. Architect Goldstein 
has superimposed onto the facades of 
both these houses Spanish Renaissance 
Baroque motifs a la Churriguere, very 
successfully imitating the type of 
massing, window proportions, and 
materials native to his selection of 
historic style. Although they differ in 
size and plan, they are similar in 
surface material, stone accents, and 
balustrades. Of course, they both 
feature the familiar red-tiled roof. No 
Spanish Revival house ever uses any 
other kind of roofing and there are 
three styles suitable for Spanish houses, 
which differ from the French and 
Italian style roof tiles. They were 
probably supplied by the Joseph 
Sanders Tile and Roofing Company, 
which provided tiles in a variety of 
shapes and colors. Owners of revival 
houses have been able to replace 
weather-damaged tiles from Sanders 
Company stock, still a successful 
operation in the 1980s. 

Both Goldstein houses use a broad 
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and creamy expanse of yellow brick, 
laid in common bond, unmarked by 
quoins or patterns except for a single 
line of inverted bricks at door and 
window openings. This bland stretch 
of wall provides the perfect foil for 
the sculptural ornament at the center 
entrance, where a controlled profusion 
of molded pilasters, capitals, floral 
clusters, and other intricate stonework 
combine to create a startling and 
splendorous focal point, in accord 
with the Spanish love of contrast. On 
both houses, these portals are set 
within a sort of Roman triumphal 
arch, and the doors are arch-shaped to 
fit the openings. 

The elements which adorn the 
facades of these two houses — the 
stone balustrades, twisted columns, 
doorway moldings, figurative and 
floral designs, and keystones — were 
probably ordered from one of the pat- 
tern books in vogue at that time. The 
Architectural Company Book of 
Designs, published in 1928 in Chicago, 


ln o 
Richard Herdendorf residence, Depew Avenue, 1929. Eli Goldstein, architect. 


Traditional American plan with Churrigueresque portal and Baroque twisted columns 
on Palladian window units. 
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is only one of several commercial 
publications offering ‘‘pilaster decora- 
tions, festoons and wreaths, car- 
touches, twisted columns, heraldic 
escutcheons, cupids and birds for 
application to Spanish Period Hous- 
@s.2” 

The Richard and Phyllis Herden- 
dorf house at 181 Depew Avenue is 
the better example of Churrigueresque 
Baroque style. Its richly decorated 
portal is crowned by a bulging wrought 
iron balcony, its oriel bottom touch- 
ing a small “heraldic escutcheon”’ 
directly over the door in front of a 
small center window. The little balcony 
is sensuous and organic, reminiscent 
of Antoni Gaudi’s art nouveau apart- 
ment building, Casa Batlo, in Barce- 
lona. 3° 

The Herdendorf house shows, on 
the three sides visible from the street, 
a deep overhang from the red-tiled 
roof. Four large, symmetrical window 
units define the interior arrangement 
of space and feature molded stone 
balustrades forming pseudo-balconies 
at the upper-story windows, imitating 
the sixteenth century Venetian 
architect, Andrea Palladio. A stone 
keystone becomes part of the hori- 
zontal stone cornice under the deep 
eaves. Palladian style windows on the 
lower level denote the living and dining 
rooms within, where they also create a 
major decorative effect, admitting 
fractured sunlight through the seg- 
mented panes and Adamesque fan- 
lights. The slender, elongated window 
arches are separated by typically 
Spanish Baroque twisted colonnettes 
which end abruptly at a horizontal 
mullion in the center light. 

The rear facade of the Herdendorf 
house departs from the hip roof to a 
gabled one. Here, an open porch is 
framed on three sides by being reces- 
sed within the exterior wall. It is ac- 
cessible from the master bedroom, 
and it overlooks the garden and the 
detached garage, which has the typical 
flat Spanish roof with red-tiled para- 
pets. Random window placement on 
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Entrance to Herdendorf house. 


the rear facade suggests the uneven 
floor arrangement within, where all 
the rooms have one or two steps up or 
down, giving variety to passage from 
one area to another. At the uppermost 
level, a small suite of rooms for a maid 
is reached by an enclosed staircase of 
about five steps from the second story. 

No two elevations are the same 
on the Herdendorf house. An eight- 
foot wide, one-story window bay on 
the East side lends a sunny courtyard 
effect to the small breakfast room 
between the formal dining room and 
the kitchen. On the West facade are 
two recessed French-door units with 
balcony grilles and fanlighted lunettes. 

The Herdendorf house has three 
chimneys, one which contains a home 
incinerator, acclaimed as a modern 
convenience when introduced in the 
twenties, and a half century later, 
condemned for polluting the air. The 
other two chimneys resemble attenu- 
ated buttresses and are crowned by 
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Rear view of Herdendorf house show- 
ing recessed porch upper center. Note 
different window levels due to stepped 
rooms on second floor. 


miniature Spanish bell towers, or 
‘“‘campanerios.”’ These chimneys 
appear to pierce the overhand creating 
an emphatic vertical thrust and a strik- 
ing departure from _ conventional 
chimney treatment. One chimney 
accommodates the living room fire- 
place and the other a fireplace in the 
original recreation room in the base- 
ment. Just below the overhand on the 
West exterior are two elliptical oculi 
with segmented panes. 

Beginning with the front door, a 
persistence of Spanish motifs is 
evident. A broad, arched door of solid 
fumed oak has simulated wooden 
boltheads, heavy iron hinges, and a 
fanlight. The door sill is of stone, 
common in Andalusian homes and 
also in most period houses in Buffalo. 
The overall regal height of the house is 
reflected on the interior by high 
ceilings and a cool spaciousness 
throughout the rooms. Wood parquet 
floors gleam in the light from the 
many fanlighted windows and doors. 
The broad center hall and wide stairs 
are illuminated by a large wheel- 
spoked, fanlight window on the stair 
landing. Wrought iron and polished 
wood combine to make the railing a 
remarkable example of craftsmanship, 
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possibly attributable to George 
Hoffmeyer who worked on many 
Buffalo residences with interior wood- 
working finesse. Ten feet wide, high 
ceilinged, and flooded with light, this 
hall recalls the spacious halls of 
Renaissance Spain. 

The living room chimney wall is 
an inverted trapezoid shape like the 
hooded chimneys in Mediterranean 
homes and features Mudejar* style 
floral design carving in the cherrywood 
mantlepiece. Between the living room 
and the adjoining study are two large 
twisted wood columns with ornate 
Corinthian capitals, one on either side 
of the broad archway. 

The spacious plan of the 
Herdendorf house permits generous 
inclusion of Churrigueresque Baroque 
decorations, but we see them in their 
ultimate reductive simplified form in a 
much smaller house at 127 Capen 
Boulevard in Amherst, owned by 
Daniel and Sally Wilhelm. Builder- 
contractor Robert C. Borneman 
proudly placed a metal plaque bearing 
his name into the front door jamb 
when he built this house in 1927 for 
Frank Ernst, Jr., who was a successful 


*Mudejar: Name for work performed 
by conquered Moors working for Christian 
masters in Spain, structurally and decorative- 
ly Islamic. 


Twisted columns flank archway of 
Herdendorf study. View taken when 
owned by Frank Denniston, 1976. 
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Daniel Wilhelm residence, Capen Boulevard, 1927; Robert C. Borneman, contractor- 
builder. Spanish Revival house combining Second Phase Islamic-Spanish and 


Mediterranean-Modern features. 


independent baker in Buffalo.?© Rec- 
tangular in plan, the Wilhelm house 
is surfaced with buff-colored brick, 
accentuated by a stone string course 
and sills and vertical brick patterning 
at doors and windows. Only 
twenty-seven feet wide and forty 
feet long, this house is a very elegant 
and sophisticated blend of Mediter- 
ranean, Islamic, and modern 1920 
adaptations. 

The . front elevation projects 
about three feet on the left side to 
form a twelve-foot high prefatory 
enclosing a small vestibule which 
features its own red-tiled roof. Between 
the narrow roof overhang and the 
doorway is a wide decorative tile frieze, 
recalling both Moorish azulejos* and 
also some of Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
later houses. Wright’s geometric deco- 


*Azulejo: Spanish word for colored ceramic 
tiles. 


rative devices are often attributed 
to Pre-Columbian influences, which in 
turn often bear striking similarities to 
art from North Africa and the Orient, 
as do many Spanish Revival styles. 

A small escutcheon embellishes 
the frieze above the stone lunette over 
the typical arched doorway, while 
spiral incised stone pilasters and 
stylized Corinthian capitals are framed 
within a single row of vertically pat- 
terned bricks. A deep basement raises 
the main floor six steps above ground 
level, increasing the dignified impact 
of this formal entrance. The only 
other opening on the front facade of 
this austere little house is a square- 
headed triple window, with four 
twisted columnar mullions. At the 
lowest level of this unit are three 
stone panels, one below each segment, 
which impart a trompe l’oeil of a 
recessed colonnade. A carved and 
cusped stone frieze caps this richly 
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Wilhelm house, detail of triple, twisted 
column with classical frieze and cornice 
above, recessed panels below. 


articulated; sculptural window unit, 
which is the only source of light and 
decoration for the formal dining room 
within. 

One enters the living room 
directly through the vestibule. To the 
left is another triple, square-headed 
window unit. On the exterior, this 
window is unadorned, cutting cleanly 
into the masonry wall, as do the small 
single-arched windows at either end of 
the gabled core on the east and west 
sides of the house, where they provide 
the only daylight for the master bed- 
room built in the attic space by a 
former owner. Another bedroom on 
the second level features a broad 
dormer in the sloping rear roof. The 
one-story section below holds the den, 
a bedroom, and a bath. 

This rectangular house is divided 
right down the middle, front to back, 
with rooms opening directly into one 
another, except for a small hallway at 
the center rear to the den and rear 
bedroom and to the stairwell. 

Opposite the vestibule, an in- 
verted trapezoidal, hooded fireplace 
chimney presents a dramatic focal 
point. The rough-textured, cream- 
toned stucco wall slopes gently back- 
ward from the quoined brick fireplace 
opening. Embedded into the surface 
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about mid-height is a small emblem 
with a modest coat of arms, believed 
to represent the German ancestry of 
the original owner. Below that is a 
rather amusing modern touch, a built- 
in electric sunburst clock. 

Slender arches flank the fireplace, 
one leading to the rear hall, the other 
now holding mirrored curio shelves, 
but previously containing wood book 
shelves. Niches which now hold books 
or enclose doorways like this may be 
traced to the religious custom of 
shrines in Spanish households where a 
shelf was provided for a statuette of 
the Virgin or a saint, and candles or 
flowers. °7 

Solid oak ceiling beams with 
stenciled designs and gilded, voluted, 
corbeled pilasters render tribute to 
Mudejar influence on Spanish styles. 
Many Spanish Revival houses in the 
East employ this kind of decorative 
device to create a Spanish mood 
where structural elements such as inner 
courtyards are not practical. 

Between the Wilhelm living and 
dining room is a flat-work, wrought 
iron double gate, an item uniquely 
Spanish, constructed by Michael 
Sheldon, a previous owner of the 
house. Its decorative effect is lavish, 
though the unit occupies very little 
real space. The small Wilhelm house is 


Wilhelm 


Solid oak ceiling beams, 
house. Chandelier is original to house, 
possibly an import from Spain. 
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Spanish flatwork, wrought iron double 
gate, Wilhelm house. Reproduction 
made by Michael Sheldon, previous 
owner. 


probably the closest of Buffalo Spanish 
Revival houses to the concept of a 
compositional chassis, since the com- 
pact floor plan is common to many 
middle class suburban period houses 
of the twenties in Western New York, 
and remarkably similar to numerous 
small ranch-style houses of post World 
War II as well. Pictorial elements, 
sparingly distributed both inside and 
out, give this modest home great 
aesthetic appeal. 

Houses of stucco exterior, imitat- 
ing seventeenth century California 
Missions, are common in the second 
phase Spanish Revival houses in Florida 
and southwestern states, but not in 
the Northeast, where stucco is con- 
fined largely to interior walls as in the 
Wilhelm house. Some examples do 
exist, however, and an especially fine 
one is the Anthony and Jacquelyn 
LoRusso residence on Edge Park in 


the Parkside area of Buffalo. This 
delightful house was designed for his 
own use by Buffalo painter, Joseph 
Mazur, in 1927. Mazur was a success- 
ful Buffalo artist commissioned to 
place murals in several Buffalo 
churches. He is honored in the Polish 
Room in the Lockwood Library at the 
State University of New York at 
Buffalo. 38 

A very long rectangle with 
numerous variations in roof level, the 
LoRusso house has a two-story living 
room with a huge triple window cut 
crisply into the gabled end wall. This 
impressive window has _ strongly 
articulated wood mullions and many 
small panes which draw streams of 
north light into the spacious, high- 
ceilinged room used by Mr. Mazur for 
his studio. 

The main entrance, on the long 
side of the house, is protected by a 
veranda with wrought iron supports 
and its own separate roof, of red tile, 
of course. A large, wood double door 
opens into a deep and shadowy hall as 
long as the veranda. A gabled section 
bisects the length of the street elevation 
and has a double window leading to a 
functional balcony from a bedroom 
which is off-center over the veranda. 
A tiny square window punctures the 
point of the gable, as if to announce 
the highest level of the multi-level 
roof. Triple-arched windows nearly fill 
the upper wall to the right of the 
entrance section, and allow the morn- 
ing sun to flood the solarium within. 
Cut into the masonry wall without 
noticeable depth, these openings have 
glass panes very close to the exterior 
plane, a feature of the International 
Style. The final segment of this 
elevation has a lower roof, is only one 
room deep, and encloses the family 
room on the first floor (formerly the 
maid’s room and bath) and the master 
bedroom on the second level, one step 
down from the solarium. 

The angle formed by the family 
room-master bedroom section becomes 
one wall of the Spanish style courtyard 
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Judge Anthony LoRusso residence, Edge Park, 1927. Buffalo artist Joseph Mazur, 


architect. Based on California Missions, but Second Phase Revival, illustrating avant- 


garde theories and Spanish decorative motifs. 


at the left rear, a feature quite rare in 
Buffalo Spanish houses. A detached 
two-car garage forms part of the far 
wall, and the remainder is enclosed by 
a five-foot-high parapeted wall, with a 
short overhang of red tiles to match 
the roof of house and garage. The 
courtyard can also be reached from 
the side of the house through a solid 
wood door in the wall at the end ofa 
sidewalk. This entrance can be seen by 
a person on a balcony from a second- 
story bedroom. Some of the LoRusso 
windows and door openings are square- 
headed, but others feature the familiar 
slender Spanish arch, austerely crisp, 
recalling Irving Gill’s modified versions 
of California Mission styles in his west 
coast houses. 

The cathedral-ceilinged _ living 
room, to the right of the entrance 
hall, has an expansive chalk-white 
stucco wall, broken by asymmetrical 
placement of fireplace, doorways, 
small windows and a “reja,”’ high on 
the wall adjoining the second level 
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hallway. Vertical wrought iron floral 
screens of the “reja’’ admit sparkling 
prisms of light to the upper hall, but 
deny a view to the area beyond them 
to occupants of the living room. 
Romantic connotations are associated 
with such “‘latticed jalousies,”” which 
permitted harem beauties of Moorish 
kings to gaze unseen upon the 
‘‘7ambras”’ and other lively dances in 
the great hall below. 40 They are inev- 
itable features from architecture in 
lands where, historically, women were 
held as ‘‘glorified prisoners’’ and their 
effect is always picturesque. 

A wrought iron stairway leads 
from the living room below the “‘reja”’ 
to a clerestory balcony at one end of 
the large living room-studio, then 
turns and rises three more steps to the 
bedroom level. Two tiny square 
clerestory balcony windows have inside 
shutters. During remodeling, shutters 
were removed from a third tiny 
window high on the fireplace wall. 
Paul Windom noted, on his journey 
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LoRusso living room wall showing 
floral screened ‘“reja” which admits 
light to upper hall, but retains privacy. 


through Andalusian Spain, that high 
windows such as these were sometimes 
covered with plain iron grilles on the 
outside and with double wooden 
shutters on the inside. *“ 

Darkly polished walnut ceiling 
beams accentuated the stark white 
stucco ceiling and walls, completing a 
dramatic treatment of historic tradi- 
tion with modern simplicity. The 
LoRusso plan seems to share certain 
Shingle Style arrangements because of 
its central hall which allows for entry 
into rooms which move out laterally. 
Such a plan permits a lavish expansion 
of interior space. Mazur’s design 
compares well with any in the country 
and is an excellent adaptation of the 
California Mission style in Buffalo. 

The Spanish Craze was, in 
Buffalo, primarily one of decorative 
vocabulary. Authentic Spanish features 
were faithfully quoted to impart a 
distinctly Spanish veneer to these 
period houses of the twenties. How- 
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ever, no modern American living 
standards were sacrificed to imitate 
Spanish styles. Buffalo Spanish Revival 
houses feature traditional American 
distribution of interior living space 
known in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, but distorted 
throughout the Victorian period. 

Architects of 1920s _ period 
houses, designed with careful attention 
to historic models, included crafts- 
manship in wood carving and molded 
stone or plaster. Buffalo Spanish 
Revival houses all have slender Spanish 
arches and undulating roof levels, all 
suitably covered with Spanish red 
tiles. Individual owners perpetrate the 
illusion of Spanishness with fidelity to 
wall and floor materials and furnish- 
ings. 

The 1920s were a period of 
architectural growth and freedom for 
the upper middle class home designers, 
a time when seeds of modernism were 
well planted. Anonymous or now 
obscure Buffalo architect-designers 


had an inspirational effect on one 
another, borrowed freely from both 
historical sources and their contempo- 
raries, and produced a body of Revival 
styles which clearly marked the trends 
and satisfied the needs of the society 
they served. 


Office building at 


505 Delaware 
Avenue designed by Duane Lyman, 
housing Lyman and John H. Black 
Brick Company. 
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38. The Polish Room in the Lockwood 
Library at the State University of New York 
at Buffalo has a collection of literary works 
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murals for church decoration, such as the 
large project on the walls and ceiling of 
Blessed Trinity Church on LeRoy Avenue in 
Buffalo, designed by Chester Oakley and 
Albert Schallmo, and surfaced with intricate 
“crooked”’ brick patterning from the John 
H. Black Company, courtesy of Joseph 
Degenhart. Mazur’s murals there date from 
1923-1928. Some of this information was 
given to me by Mr. Walter Hoffmeyer on 
August 11, 1976. Mr. Hoffmeyer also told 
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was supplied by John H. Black Brick Com- 
pany. 
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McCoy, 5 California Architects (New York: 
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Writings of Washington Irving, New Sunny- 
side Edition (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1831), p. 167. 

41. Ibid. 

42. Jacquelyn LoRusso told me that 
the fireplace wall had been damaged when 
they purchased the house in 1973 (from a 
Fitzgibbons family) and they had the entire 
wall remodeled, at which time she removed 
the shutters from the small window on the 
fireplace wall. A friend of the author led me 
to the Edge Park house, because she had 
purchased the natural walnut shutters from 
the LoRusso “courtyard sale”’ in 1973. 


Book Review 


Red and White on the New York 
Frontier, A Struggle for Survival. In- 
sights from the Papers of Erastus 
Granger, Indian Agent 1807-1819. 
Charles M. Snyder, editor. Harbor Hill 
Books, 1978. 96 pp. illus. 


The title of this book clearly 
indicates its contents. Professor Snyder 
has edited a selection of 64 letters and 
documents from the papers of Erastus 
Granger here published for the first 
time. In addition, he has written a 
very useful introduction to the 
historical situation in which the 
Indians and whites found themselves 
at the turn of the last century. 
Readers of this book will find their 
insights deepened by the selections he 
has made. Of particular interest to this 
reviewer was the difficult position the 
Iroquois faced during the War of 
1812. With some members of that 
nation resident on reservations in New 
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Mrs. LoRusso also told me that the 
ceiling beams had been painted white. She 
personally stripped the white paint and 
refinished ‘‘every inch of the now restored 
walnut shutters.” 

43. Vincent Joseph Scully, The Shingle 
Style Today or The Historian’s Revenge 
(New York: George Braziller, 1973), p. 2. 
“This book . . . must recall the formal and 
spatial characteristics and the historical 
development of the first Shingle Style in 
order to assess the character and meaning of 
those contemporary forms which have in a 
large measure derived from it.” 


York, and others resident in the 
reservation at Brantford, Ontario, 
they found themselves torn between 
the interests of the two major powers, 
the United States and England, and 
their blood relationships and bond 
among themselves. To have to fight on 
either side was to have to fight their 
brothers. The documents also cover 
the question of Indian removal, details 
of the problems between Indians and 
whites in western New York, the 
concerns for Indian culture, the 
leadership of Red Jacket and so forth, 
in short, the generalities we know 
about under the rubric of red-white 
relations. — Eric Brunger 
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Johnson Cottage, 1833. William John Wilgus. 


The First of the Delaware Avenue Mansions 


By Chase Viele 


One hundred and fifty years ago 
the newly incorporated City of Buffalo 
boasted an elaborate, domed executive 
mansion built by our first mayor on a 
25-acre estate during the first year of 
the Queen City’s municipal existence. 
Following an act of the state legislature 
of April 20, 1832, incorporating the 
City of Buffalo, the first Common 
Council was elected on May 26th. 
They, in turn, met on May 28th and 
chose Dr. Ebenezer Johnson as first 
mayor. Dr. Johnson, civic leader and 
one of the wealthiest citizens of the 
rapidly growing town of some 10,000 
population, had earlier in the year 
begun construction ofa grey sandstone 
mansion “out in the country” on rural 
Delaware Street. As the city’s 1982 
sesquicentennial approaches, many of 


the more than one million residents of 
today’s greater Buffalo metropolitan 
area and County of Erie are sure to 
evince an eager curiosity about 
“Johnson Cottage,’”’ this community’s 
unique official residence of a century 
and a half ago. A bronze historical 
tablet on the front facade of the 
Mathews Building at 282 Delaware 
Avenue, corner of Johnson Park, now 
marks the cottage’s site. Installed in 
1975 jointly by the Erie Bicentennial 
Commission and the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society, the marker 
denotes the former mansion’s import- 
ance to both our local and national 
heritage. 

Had today’s zealous concern with 
historic preservation and the venera- 
tion of important landmark structures 
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existed locally in 1916, Johnson Cot- 
tage’s exceptional character and 
position in local history would have 
saved it from destruction that year. 
Landmark buffs and preservationists 
of today despair over the public apathy 
and indifference of two generations 
ago and the resultant loss of so dis- 
tinctive a remnant of Buffalo’s rich 
past. Nineteenth century residences 
bordering present-day Johnson Park, a 
portion of Dr. Johnson’s original 
estate extending west of Elmwood 
Avenue and within a few yards of the 
Johnson Cottage site, are currently 
included in a “‘historic district.’’ It is 
protected by state and local law not 
only from destruction but also from 
any alterations of structure or use 
deemed not to be consistent with its 
historic integrity. No such code or 
even a public concern hindered the 
cottage’s removal in the name of 
‘‘progress.’’ Real estate developers of 
today will be astounded to learn that 
the original 3.9 acre lot upon which 
Johnson Cottage was built, “Outer 
Lot 30” of the Village of Buffalo on 
pastoral, undeveloped Delaware Street, 
was purchased by Johnson from the 
Holland Land Company, through its 
representative Joseph Ellicott, on 
November 24, 1814, for the sum of 
$64.75! 

The recent return to the Buffalo 
and Erie County Historical Society of 
a carefully restored primitive painting 
of Johnson Cottage, following a ten- 
month stay in Cooperstown, New 
York, culminates a long saga tracing 
back to this community’s earliest 
artistic endeavors. An oil on canvas 
measuring 30 inches by 49 inches 
depicting Dr. Johnson’s quaint stone 
residence and surrounding estate, it 
ranks easily as our city’s most historic 
landscape painting. The work of early 
Buffalo artist William John Wilgus 
(1819-1853), it dates from the year 
1833. Some one hundred and forty-six 
years later, when aging problems and 
deterioration were acutely evident, 
the canvas was selected as a workshop 
project in museum conservation and 
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preservation by the Conservation of 
Historic and Artistic Works program 
(CHAW) of Cooperstown Graduate 
Programs, one of the nation’s top 
museum training labs. Administered 
jointly by State University College at 
Oneonta and the New York State 
Historical Association at Cooperstown, 
emphasis is placed on a curricular 
study of worthwhile art objects. Thus, 
Wilgus’ canvas Johnson Cottage, its 
fabric strengthened and its hues 
brighter, following many months of 
painstaking efforts by the able faculty 
and graduate student conservators at 
Cooperstown, returned to Buffalo in 
1980 ready to begin the second half 
of its second century of existence. 

Wilgus, who went on to become 
Buffalo’s first nationally known artist, 
executed the canvas at the remarkably 
early age of fourteen. The youthful 
neophyte painter so impressed Dr. 
Johnson with a pencil sketch of the 
Mayor’s recently built stone cottage 
that he received from him what 
appears to have been his first regular 
commission, an order to paint two 
scenes of the new mansion from the 
same point — one a summer, the other 
a winter view. A short article in the 
Buffalo Journal & General Advertiser 
for Wednesday, February 27, 1833, 
headlined ‘‘Fine Arts,’ informed the 
public: 

We have been shown a pencil 

sketch of the Mayor’s cottage, 

with the surrounding grounds, 

park, outhouses, &c. It is by 

Master Wm. Wilgus, of this 

city, a lad only 14, whose entire 

instruction in the art has not 

exceeded a few solitary and 

casual lessons. The piece is 

certainly one that would do 

credit to riper age and more 

mature experience. The lad 

is now engaged in painting 

the piece, upon an enlarged 

scale.... 

A few weeks later, on Wednesday, 
March 25, 1833, the Journal reported: 

We mentioned a few weeks 

since, a pencil sketch of the 
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late Mayor’s cottage executed 

by Master Wilgus. The Mayor 

was so well pleased with the 

sketch that he forthwith em- 

ployed the lad at a liberal 
compensation to produce him 

two paintings (a summer and 

winter scene) of the same 

premises but much enlarged 

iniscale: 5). 

No trace has ever been found of 
the winter view. 

Wilgus received his first art train- 
ing from his uncle, Nathaniel Wilgus, 
painter and paperhanger of 4 East 
Swan Street. His tendency to assimilate 
his uncle’s crafts of sign painter and 
house painter is apparent. Despite 
faulty perspective, an imperfect 
mixture of excessive white lead and 
oil with color pigments of a quality 
used by house painters, and a general 
crudeness, the ‘primitive’? canvas 
nonetheless achieves a naive charm 
and character. 

Arriving in Buffalo or New 
Amsterdam, from Cherry Valley, New 
York, in 1809, Dr. Johnson had, in a 
colorful combined career as_ physi- 
cian, druggist, banker, land developer, 
investor, and political figure, by 1832 
amassed ‘‘a splendid fortune.’’ His 
elaborate new stone residence was of 
an Italianate neo-classical design in the 
sixteenth century Palladian tradition 
of the country villa, patterned after 
Villa Capri, or the Rotunda at Vicenza, 
the model for Jefferson’s ‘‘Monticel- 
lo.” The facade was distinguished by a 
white-columned portico and central 
glass dome which admitted light to a 
grand rotunda beneath. 

Wilgus’ view depicts the locale 
within Dr. Johnson’s private 25-acre 
estate or park on rural Delaware Street, 
as it was known from 1826 until 1881. 
By 1832, he had acquired Outer Lots 
Nos. 28 through 33, or most of the 
land west of Delaware north from 
Chippewa Street to present-day 
Tupper Street and west to the ‘“‘New 
York State Reservation,” Georgia, 
Carolina and _ Virginia Streets. The 
meadows and orchards of the estate 
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surrounding the picturesque stone 
“villa” were beautifully cultivated, 
stocked with deer, rabbits, and other 
game while in the numerous ponds 
swans and other fowl abounded. 
Downtown residents, who often 
visited the quiet, distant precinct as a 
day’s excursion, looked upon the 
Johnson lands as something of a 
botanical garden, sometimes a minia- 
ture zoo, and quite the showplace of 
the town. A sturdy white picket fence, 
arched over at each gate opening, 
surrounded the grounds’ which 
featured all manner of ornamental 
trees, plants, and flowers as well as a 
miniature lake just east of present-day 
Carolina Street. A small herd of deer 
could be seen gamboling and prancing 
about in a specially enclosed deer park 
at the rear of the estate. The property 
soon became “unrivalled in splendor 
in Buffalo, or even Western New 
York,’’ and some twenty-five servants 
were employed by Dr. Johnson about 
his house and grounds, including a 
noted English landscape  gardner. 
Johnson, whose cottage was truly the 
first of the ‘‘Delaware Mansions,”’ was 
the visionary who saw the luxuriant, 
sylvan lands to the north of the small 
but burgeoning lakeport town as the 
residential showplace of the future. 
The interior of the cottage was 
“fitted up on a scale of magnificence 
which has scarcely been equalled since 
in Buffalo!”? Doors of solid mahogany 
with silver plated knobs; windows 
hung with costly satin draperies with 
richly cushioned window-seats; splen- 
did mirrors each with a luxurious 
divan beneath them; sturdy hardwood 
mantelpieces that upheld glittering 
candelabra; carpets and furniture, the 
finest that could be procured in the 
east, all produced an elegant effect. A 
spiral staircase led to the top of the 
rotunda and glass dome, which offered 
the finest view then available of the 
entire Buffalo area including harbor 
and lake in the distance. The interior 
was designed especially to accom- 
modate social entertainments, evening 
parties and balls. Four large reception 


Interior view, late 1800s. 


rooms on the first floor clustered 
about the spacious rotunda; their 
partitions could be removed to form 
one large drawing room or ballroom. 
The cottage was often the scene of 
large social gatherings and _ the 
Johnsons were Buffalo’s most lavish 
hosts. 

A major point of historical 
importance in Wilgus’ Johnson Cot- 
tage canvas is that it represents the 
only known first-hand view of the 
building as it appeared prior to a 
devastating fire in 1840. Its upper 
portion totally destroyed, the 
mansion was rebuilt along simpler 
lines, evident in all later prints and 
photographs. 

Fire broke out in the stone and 
wooden structure late on the night of 
Washington’s' Birthday, Saturday, 
February 22, 1840, and soon spread 
beyond control. By chance, officers 
and men of the 2nd Artillery Regiment, 
the regular U. S. Army garrison 
stationed at Poinsett Barracks near 
present-day Delaware Avenue and 
North Street, were returning to 
quarters that bitterly cold night fol- 
lowing a gala Washington’s Birthday 
military dress ball downtown at the 


Eagle Street Theater, later the site of 
St. James Hall. Upon seeing leaping 
flames in the direction of Johnson 
Cottage, the commanding officer 
ordered his troops to the rescue in 
double-quick time. Flames which were 
mainly enveloping the cottage’s roof 
and upper portion raged unchecked as 
fire apparatus could not pass over 
enormously deep snow banks around 
the house. Surrounding the premises, 
the soldiers were then ordered to form 
a line into the lower story rooms. 
Furniture, draperies, pictures, silver, 
even mahogany doors, marble mantels 
and movable fixtures, etc. were passed 
out hand to hand to guards in the 
yard as troops and volunteer firemen 
fought together to save the mansion. 
An eye-witness, observing from his 
house at Main and Mohawk Streets, 
reported: ‘I stood at the garret 
window and saw it burn, and watched 
the domed roof fall in with a wonder- 
ful shower of colored fire and sparks.” 
Art conservators at Cooperstown’s 
CHAW center noted that laboratory 
tests of the paint pigment and canvas 
of Wilgus’ painting revealed a past 
exposure to ‘‘extreme heat,’’ likely a 
fire. 

Clearly visible in Wilgus’ canvas 
are notable features of the pre-fire 
cottage: a more prominent dome 
surrounded by a projecting gallery 


Winter scene showing Goodell Hall in 
back. 
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used as an “observation deck; a 
typically neo-classic balustrade rail or 
low parapet above a white cornice 
molding at the roof intersections 
(when reconstructed, the use of 
commonplace overhanging roofs with 
eaves upset the building’s authentic 
classic lines); seemingly higher Doric 
frontal columns accented in white 
lead paint as are other ornate details 
of cornice, chimneys, etc. Much of the 
cottage’s original pompous, neo-clas- 
sical dignity and picturesqueness was 
forever lost due to the inferior and 
indifferent style of restoration. A semi- 
circular glass conservatory, or hot- 
house, which had occupied the space 
below the front piazza between the 
double stone steps, was never replaced. 

The greater simplicity and econo- 
my of the restoration doubtless re- 
flected Dr. Johnson’s reduced financial 
circumstances. The local and national 
financial crisis and business collapse of 
1836-37 had in a few years swept 
away much of his private wealth. 
Around 1842, he moved to western 


Tennessee to pursue mining interests, 
where he died in 1849. The house was 
sold and the grounds divided into 
streets and building lots as the area 
became a settled part of the city. A 
portion of the original estate to the 
rear of the cottage, running west to 
Carolina Street, was reserved as park 
land, becoming Johnson Park as we 
know it today. 

In 1851, Johnson Cottage became 
the home of the newly-founded 
Buffalo Female Academy, a select 
private school for young ladies. 
Goodell Hall, a large brick school 
building needed for classroom 
expansion, was erected just to the rear 
of the “cottage’’ in 1852. Known as 
the Buffalo Seminary after 1889, the 
prestigious school remained at its first 
location until 19038. Temporary 


quarters in the Twentieth Century 
Club were utilized until 1909 when 
the present Seminary building on 
Bidwell Parkway was completed. 

The local attention and praise 
which the youthful Wilgus’ painting of 
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Woodcut of Johnson Cottage and Goodell Hall, 1856. 
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Woodcut from The Pictorial Year-Book, 1888, published by the Buffalo Express. 


Johnson Cottage received was an 
important factor in his family’s 
decision to obtain the best professional 
instruction available to develop his 
talents. By late 1833, Wilgus was en- 
rolled as an apprentice student in the 
New York City studio of the celebrated 
American artist Samuel F. B. Morse, 
where he remained for three years. 
While a student of Morse, Wilgus 
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Crane and the Headless Horseman of 
Sleepy Hollow which was exhibited at 
the 1835 annual exhibit of the 
National Academy of Design. The 
work was widely praised and favorably 
reviewed in the press by the New 
York critics. William John Wilgus, 
therefore, at age sixteen became 
Buffalo’s first artist to achieve national 
recognition. 


executed a painting entitled Ichabod 
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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
symbol of learning, truth, and light 
as well as for its local importance. 
The site, located at the foot of 
Furhmann Blud., is under the 
Society's care: 


Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society 


The object of this Society as express- 
ed in its Constitution is ‘‘to discover, 
procure, and preserve whatever may 
relate to the History of Western New 
York, in general, and the City of 
Buffalo in particular. 


“Finally, let this institution be the 
grand repository -of everything 
calculated to throw light on our 
history — books, newspapers, letters, 
pamphlets, maps, medals, and relics 
of every description, should be 
deposited here — and let our citizens 
unite heart and hand in building up 
this Society which, while it does 
justice to the dead, reflects honor 
upon the living.” 


MILLARD FILLMORE 


President of the Buffalo Historical 
Society 1862-67 
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President’s Message 


by Robert B. Meech 


My report tonight is really nothing more 
than what I recently said in the Newslet- 
ter. As I look back over the year, the 
most significant things that I can think 
of were our long-drawn-out negotiations 
to find a new warehouse, and believe me 
if you have driven by the Gioia Macaroni 
Plant tonight, you’ll see our former 
Tontine warehouse is nothing but a pile 
of rubble, beams, and smashed brick. We 
had to, and wished to, leave so that 
Gioia could accomplish their plant 
expansion with new jobs, and we left on 
terms that were favorable to us to find a 
new warehouse on Elmwood Avenue. It 
was a real strain to think that you had a 
home after 13 years on Ontario Street 
and find out that suddenly the home 
“‘wasn’t,”’ and you had to start looking 
all over again. That was the biggest 
problem. 


The second big thing is that at last our 
book is about to be delivered: Buffalo: 
Lake City in Niagara Land. It is a beauti- 
ful looking thing. Looking back on the 
stuff that the Society has published that 


you will find in antique shops, there 
seemed no way we could ever merchan- 
dise a book and get it colorful and bright 
and brilliant, with the historical advertis- 
ing, the pre-publication parties, and all 
that. We are just a small group of 20 
employees. How could we do anything 
significant for the city on its 150th 
anniversary? So this thing came along. It 
is going to be great, and I hope that you 
get a chance to see the book and own 
some copies of it. It is going to make a 
lot of money for the Society, which we 
will replow back into buying more books 
and things for our library. It is a fair 
value to give to a customer. This is a 
“cocktail table book”’ and it is right at 
Christmas time. It is a clear, easy gift 
for your relatives and people that you 
think well enough of to give this $25 
book. Those are, I think, the two great 
accomplishments for the year. 


We have tried to concentrate on the 

administration within the Society, and 
we are doing our best in that discipline. 
We have suffered some staff losses that 


we could not let the year pass without 
mentioning: Art Detmers from our 
staff and then our dear secretary Lem 
Mogavero, of our Board. Both were 
springtime losses. As though that were 
not enough of a trauma for us, we were 
further surprised to find our dear friend 
Lester Smith, a longtime associate 
director on the professional staff, had 
elected retirement. Three really splendid, 
great service careers to us were all ter- 
minated one way or another, and they 
make a big difference to us. 


I would like to thank the staff for their 
understanding and loyalty to the Society 
and the Board and the Officers in a year 
that has had a lot of trials and tribula- 
tions. I think good things are coming. 
When our warehouse move is finished, it 
will open up three rooms over the audi- 
torium, and two in the basement. What 
in effect we will be doing is to save the 
community the equal of a million 
dollars of equivalent capital in new con- 
struction space for an annual rental cost 
of $40,000. That is real thrifty spending! 
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Director’s Report 


by Robert L. Damm 


Thank you Mr. Meech, members, Board 
of Managers, honored guests and staff, 
and friends. 


A few years ago, Dr. Edward P. Alexan- 
der, one of the outstanding professionals 
in museum and historical agency admin- 
istration stated the following. ‘‘The 
priorities assigned to the different 
museum or historical agency functions 
are important in establishing the essence 
of any museum or historical agency, and 
its Board of Trustees, Director, curators, 
educational staff, conservators, designers 
and other specialists should all ponder 
its basic purposes as well as try to find 
even more effective ways of achieving 
them.”’ 


As I indicated in my rather lengthy 
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presentation to this body one year ago 
in my first annual report as Director of 
the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society, there were some basic purposes 
and objectives defined even prior to my 
accepting the position. 


They dealt with staffing and organiza- 
tion, fiscal management, programs, 
improved reference and research services, 
expanded acquisition and care of collec- 
tions, and the more effective use of our 
physical plant. These same goals and 
objectives, which were clearly stated in 
last year’s annual report, have provided 
the basis for our continuing operation 
during 1981. 


On the other hand, this has been a year 
of frustration and tension, failure and 


accomplishment. This year I would like 
to report just briefly on some of our 
successes and failures, and you may 
refer to the published annual report for 
greater detail in terms of statistics and 
supporting data. 


As Mr. Meech, your president, has put it, 
this was the year of the big A — that is 
administration and operations, and the 
refinement of certain activities with that 
area. I should also mention that Mr. 
Meech has spent an inordinate amount 
of time in assisting me in resolving many 
of these issues and problems. 


During this year, as you well know, we 
lost the services of Art Detmers, our 
Curator of Manuscripts, because of his 
untimely death. Lester Smith also opted 
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to seek retirement during this year, and 
the death of Dr. Mogavero left us with- 
out a Markers Committee Chairman as 
well as Board Secretary. Additionally 
we also lost the services of our account- 
ant, Donna Adams, who did a remark- 
able job in realigning our financial 
structure. More recently we have been 
faced with the realignment of our 
organizational structure to fill the 
vacancies, or attempt to fill the vacancies, 
of these individuals. As a result, we have 
hired three former CETA (Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act) 
employees and placed them on perma- 
nent status to assist us in those areas 
where help was needed. We also have a 
new Chief of Administration, and Wilma 
Bertling has been promoted to the 
position of Assistant to the Director to 
partially relieve my work load. 
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During this year, there have been some 
positive signs of support and cooperation 
from the City of Buffalo and Erie 
County. They have provided technical 
advise, funding, and personnel to help us 
with needed building repairs and exterior 
grounds work. We have also seen fit to 
draw upon the services of three consul- 
tants to assist us in analyzing the physi- 
cal rearrangement of the building, the 
development of educational programs, 
and for the establishment of standards 
for exhibits and graphic design for our 
publications program. We have also been 
fortunate in that we have had the ser- 
vices of many interns and work study 
students from area educational institu- 
tions to help us in many of our opera- 
tions in the library, iconographic, and 
exhibits area. 


I think that Mr. Meech and I both feel 


that while there have not been that 
many committee meetings this year, 
that we have effectively delineated the 
issues which the committees must deal 
with in an attempt to redefine policy 
and procedures in various areas. During 
the year, we have implemented our new 
fiscal procedures, investigated the 
possibility of an internal mini-computer 
to handle our financial matters and 
membership records, attempted to revise 
the process of accounts payable, review- 
ed our investments, and provided for 
quarterly reports. We have also secured 
the services of a new auditing firm, 
which in many respects, will assist us in 
revising our fund accounting process. 


Perhaps the greatest frustration of the 
year, which has now been resolved, 
dealt with the storage of our collections 
and the fact that the previously leased 
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Right: Example from the “1981 Bicen- 
tennial Exhibition of the Buffalo Chapter, 
Embroidery Guild of America.” 


Far right: One section of an ornamental 
stair railing, part of the “Milton G. Wolfe 
Collection of Decorative Ironwork” 
Exhibit. 


property of Tontine was sold to Gioia 
Macaroni, Inc. This change and reloca- 
tion has taken many months, as Mr. 
Schoellkopf can attest, and to him I 
must give many thanks and credit for his 
efforts in these negotiations. This issue 
has been resolved to the advantage of the 
Society and primarily to the advantage 
of our collections, which are now housed 
in very suitable facilities. This change is 
probably the most productive one made 
in the past year in that it will provide us, 
as I indicated last year, with the capabil- 
ity of increasing the public space in this 
building by at least one third. 


This will also enable us to combine our 
research and library facilities into one 
single unit within the renovated histori- 
cal building and thereby increase our 
capability to provide services to patrons 
and improve upon our internal research 
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activities. I personally am quite pleased 
with the accomplishments in these areas. 
These are basically changes in terms of 
administration and operations, but note 
should also be made of recent activities 
of a cooperative nature which are evolv- 
ing. We are looking forward to a closer 
cooperation with the Naval and Service- 
men’s Park and their particular museum 
operation, as well as an agreement with 
the Coast Guard to assist us in the 
restoration of the lighthouse. Our 
relationship with Buffalo State College 
has also taken on new possibilities which 
should come to fruition by the end of 
1981. These would support and expand 
Society interests and activities to a great 
extent. 


In the area of interpretation and presen- 
tation, which defines the combination of 
our formerly known departments of 


education, exhibits, and publications, 
we are also making strides forward in 
many areas. I have previously mentioned 
that we had developed a graphics stand- 
ards manual to assure consistency in 

all of our publications throughout the 
institution. 


The publications section has now been 
transferred to this new division, and we 
now have on staff one of our former 
CETA workers who serves as a graphics 
designer. We also have the services of a 
graphics design consultant who assists us 
in reviewing all of our publications for 
consistency with the new approach. Many 
of these changes will be reflected in 
publications after the first of the year. 


The publication of the illustrated history 
of Buffalo, entitled Buffalo: Lake City 
in Niagara Land, by Windsor Publications, 
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will be available next month. The initial 
printing is almost sold out. The income 
from this effort should provide us with 
the means to sustain a more effective 
and expanded publications program. 
Through the direction and assistance of 
the Members Advisory Committee, we 
will also see more Adventures Series 
brochures in 1982. 


In education, we have completed the 
survey which I referred to last year to 
define our audience in more specific 
terms. As a result of that survey, we have 
curtailed the development of many 
educational activities and focused our- 
selves more directly on serving the needs 
of our specific audiences. We have also 
received a follow-up grant from the New 
York State Council on the Arts to 
develop programs and activities consist- 
ent with survey results. We have also 


Gerald George, Director of the American 
Association for State and Local History, 
at the Congress of Local Historians 
where he presented the 1980 Albert B. 
Corey Award to the Aurora Historical 
Society. 


been involved in reviews of the new state 
fourth grade curriculum so that programs 
for that level are compatible. 


Exhibits were somewhat curtailed this 
year because of economic reasons, but 
we feel that they have been effective in 
many respects. Through the services of 
an outside consultant, we have also rede- 
signed the second floor, and the Buffalo 
Junior League has seen fit to take ona 
project to renovate the basement floor 
and the 1870 Street. We feel that these 
are all activities which are significant to 
the updating of the museum to meet our 
audience needs in a more specific man- 
ner. Attendance has also increased to 
close to the 1976 level. Perhaps the 
greatest accomplishment is the more 
efficient manner by which exhibits are 
developed through the cooperation of 
several staff groups working together. 


In research and collections, another of 
our renamed divisions, there has also 
been progress in terms of accessions, 
volume of use, and in sharing of re- 
sources. 


Pending the completion of the move to 
the new storage facility, we have had 
plans made, as well as meaningful sug- 
gestions, regarding the combination of 
the library, manuscripts, and iconograph- 
ic departments. We have also secured 
the services, as previously referred to, 
of two CETA employees on a permanent 
basis to assist in this expanded and com- 
bined operation. We feel that there is 
great potential in the combination of 
these units into one central research and 
reference area. It also works out well in 
terms of physical arrangement within 
this building. 


During the year, there have also been 
several major acquisitions to all of our 
collections for which we must thank the 
generous citizens of Buffalo and Erie 
County, and these will be shared with 
our membership and the public in special 
exhibits in the future. Particular acknowl- 
edgment probably should be given to 
Mr. Milton Wolfe for his generous contri- 
bution, not only financially, but in 
terms of his collection of decorative iron- 
work which provided for an outstanding 
exhibit. Others have been most generous 
in displaying their private collections or 
in their specific contributions to the 
Society. 


I cannot fail to mention a contribution 
to our endowment fund by Mr. and Mrs. 
Damon Averill, the parents of Terence 
Mills, a young man who died about a 
year ago, who was very interested in the 
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urban history of Buffalo. Contributions 
to this fund have been received on a 
regular basis, and we hope to utilize 
these funds to support a meaningful 
research project in urban history and 
architecture in urban Buffalo. 


There are probably many other things 
that I could report on today, but for the 
sake of brevity I would just point outa 
few highlights. We have been fortunate 
to receive a great deal of support from 
the New York State Council on the Arts 


as wellas many local private foundations. 


We feel that we have utilized their funds 
in a most appropriate and meaningful 
fashion. I also must compliment the 
Members Advisory Committee for their 
generous contribution in time and effort 
in revising our sales shop program and 
placing it on a more productive and 
meaningful basis. 


Far left: William McAllister, Windsor 
Publications, Inc.; Robert B. Meech, 
President; Wilma C. Bertling, Assistant 
to the Director; and James D. Griffin, 
Buffalo Mayor; at the December 3 
Authors Reception to introduce Buffalo: 
Lake City in Niagara Land. 


Left: State Senator Anthony M. Masiello 
at the Annual Meeting where he pre- 
sented the Historical Society with a 
certificate acknowledging our building 
has been placed on the National Register 
of Historic Places. 


There are also many related groups in- 
cluding the various preservation organi- 
zations and the Buffalo Sesquicentennial 
group who have seen fit to involve us in 
many activities. 


Last, but not least, is the cooperation 
received from the Board of Managers and 
the various committee chairmen, and in 
this particular year, Mr. Schoellkopf has 
spent an enormous amount of time in 
resolving the warehouse issue, and Mr. 
Meech has regularly assisted me in mak- 
ing judgments on many issues. I could go 
on and on with specific reference to the 
individual contributions of managers and 
members. Suffice it to say, it is gratify- 
ing to be able to work with such a group 
of individuals, and every bit of their 
effort is sincerely appreciated. 


Last year, 1980, was a year of contem- 
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plation and projection. 1981 was a year 
of initiation and in some cases, failure. 
The pattern has been set and more 
constructive action should be taken in 
1982. If there is one goal to be defined 
for 1982, I would again refer to another 
quotation. ‘‘The relationship of a muse- 
um’s Board of Trustees, Director and 
staff is critical for the professionaliza- 
tion of the museum workers,” as the 
sociologist Dorphy Mariner has pointed 
out. “It is unrealistic to think that the 
Board can be replaced. Lay Boards are 
a fact of life for most hospitals, uni- 
versities, libraries, and other non-profit 
organizations. The trick is to define 
properly the duties of each segment of 
the museum, govern this system, and to 
obtain acceptance by those involved.” 

I would think that this is our objective 
for the next year, and that we will suc- 
ceed effectively in implementing that 


Reception at the opening of “The Milton 
G. Wolfe Collection of Decorative 
Ironwork,” March 11. 


objective and accomplishing our other 
more publicly oriented goals. 
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Red Jacket Award 


PRESENTATION 
by Grace Rich 


The Red Jacket Award, as you know is 
the highest honor our Society can give to 
a local citizen each year. This award was 
created by our Board of Managers in 
1957 to honor a local citizen (one or 
more, man or woman) each year for 
distinguished civic contributions. 


The Nominating Committee this year 
consisted of Mrs. James W. Oppenheimer; 
William L. Marcy, Jr.; Walter S. Merwin; 
and Frank B. Mesiah. Both this commit- 
tee and our Board of Managers agreed 
that this year’s medal should be presented 
to Peter Gust Economou whose lifetime 
of continued, unbroken devotion to his 
adopted country and city truly merit 
him this award tonight. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
PRESIDENT 
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The original medal was presented to 
Seneca spokesman Red Jacket by 
President George Washington at cere- 
monies in Philadelphia in 1792. It was 
given as a gesture of friendship between 
the new American nation and the Seneca 
Nation. The Society now owns the 
medal, and it is one of our treasured 
possessions. 


In 1909, Peter Gust came to Buffalo 
from his homeland in Greece. He was 
then fourteen years old. He got his start 
in the culinary world by washing pots 
and pans in the kitchen of the first 
Statler Hotel, which was built in Buffalo 
in 1908. When he left the hotel in 1925, 
he was maitre d’. Peter was a protege of 
Statler who was extremely impressed 
with his skills and his loyalty. He pro- 
moted him from the scullery of the hotel 
to silver boy, to waiter, and then placed 


him on his private yacht as steward 
before finally naming him full supervisor 
of his Buffalo hotel. 


He was a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion for 10 years starting in 1956 and 
was President 1959-1960. Some years 
later, in 1968, he received the first annual 
Ellsworth M. Statler Award. It was given 
in recognition of his good services to his 
industry, his pioneering efforts in the 
area of food service education, and his 
genuine concern for his fellow citizens. 
Today he serves in an advisory capacity 
to the Statler Foundation. In 1969, our 
recipient received the Judge John D. 
Hillery ‘‘Man of the Year Award.” He 
also has been honored with the Interna- 
tional Food Manufacturers Association 
Gold Plate Award. 


Known only as Peter Gust to many, 
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Detail of Trial of Red Jacket 
by John Mix Stanley. 


many of his friends, he brought interna- 
tional renown to this city and to the 
historic Porter Norton mansion that once 
graced Gates Circle. We cite him for 
having razed from the ashes of this 
historic landmark another different, but 
truly lovely Park Lane Manor House. 


For twenty-five years, he was host of a 
radio and later a TV show which was of 
course called “‘Your Host, Peter Gust.”’ 


Tonight we honor Peter Gust for the 
leadership he has given to our community 
over many, many years and in many, 
many areas. We cite him for his concern 
for quality education in our schools and 
for the development of creative culinary 
courses to inspire chefs and managers 
alike. We cite him for his will to succeed, 
to meet whatever obstacles that may 
come, and for winning hearts of over 


four generations of Buffalonians. May I 
repeat, this is the highest award our 
Society can give, and it is indeed a 
pleasure to present it to you, Peter Gust. 


RESPONSE 
by Peter Gust Economou 


Mr. President, Robert Meech, officers, 
members of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society, ladies and gentlemen: 


In 1792, a Native American stood before 
our first President of the United States 
and received this beautiful silver medal. 
In 1895, this precious medallion was 
acquired by this distinguished society. 
And in the very same year, miles across 
the sea, in the shadow of Mt. Olympus, 

a Greek child was born. He stands before 
you this evening. 


It is doubtful if that Native American, 
Red Jacket, chief of the Seneca Indians, 
was more honored and grateful as the 
great President George Washington 
placed this medal around his neck than 
I, Mr. Meech, as it now rests on my chest. 


There are many high moments in the life 
of a man. Some are too sacred and per- 
sonal to voice. But this moment in my 
life, a public one, calls for full expression 
of my joy in joining the mainstream of 
illustrious citizens who have contributed 
to the civic progress and needs of this 
great city. 


I began in a very humble way washing 
dishes in the Lafayette Hotel. Some- 
where along that way, I realized that my 
metier was service, first in a restaurant 
and then in the governmental and 
educational fields of this city. 
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Buffalo Evening News 


The idea of service in a restaurant grew 
out of my natural inclination to serve, 
to satisfy people at table, and to do it 
with finesse. The idea of public service 
arose from my gratitude for the large 
response to my initial desire to serve 
people in a restaurant. I wanted to thank 
this community for what they had done 
for me. 


Today, nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury later, I echo the words of the late 
E.M. Statler who gave me my start: 
“Life is service.’ It has been my life, and 
I have found it a good one. 


Service has taken me from shining shoes, 
to supplement my youthful earnings at 
the corner of Main and Niagara Streets 
in 1910, to the presidency of the Buffalo 
Board of Education in 1959. 
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President Robert B. Meech and Award 
Winner Peter Gust Economou with the 
Red Jacket Award. 


Service has taken me from carrying trays 
of silver up and down 20 steps, 10 hours 
a day, in the Hotel Lafayette to the Pres- 
ident Emeritus of the 8,000-member 
International Food Service Executives 
Association for the past 28 years. The 
Association, among other things, works 
with the Army; Navy, afloat and ashore; 
and the Air Force at their world-wide 
bases, to evaluate and improve their 
dining facilities. 


Service has taken me, in time, from 
brushing the crumbs off the chairs of 
my station, (the tables a waiter has 
charge of } in the beautiful Arbor Room 
in the first Statler Hotel in 1912 to the 
gracious gesture of Mayor James Griffin 
in naming a day, December 10, 1979, 
Peter Gust Day in Buffalo. 


Service has taken me from membership 


on the Buffalo Sewer Authority in the 
1940s to assist with the menus for the 
State Banquets of Queen Elizabeth of 
England in 1953. 


Of course, in the service business, you 
are a servant. But aren’t we all? That’s 
what I say to people who come to work 
for me today. 


The President, four of whom I have had 
the honor to serve, serves all of us in the 
United States. You bankers and industri- 
alists, doctors and lawyers serve the pub- 
lic. Everybody serves somebody. When 
you become a good servant, you feel 
that you have accomplished something. I 
believed that if I became one, I would 
get my reward, and apparently, I was 
right. 


This is not the city I came to by steerage 
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72 years ago, when the Ellicott Square 
building, then the largest office building 
in the world, was under construction. 
The skyscrapers have come, and the 
grain traffic has largely gone. The steel 
mills have lessened, and the great crowd- 
ed railroad stations have been demolish- 
ed. Some of the people also have gone. 


But there are still many here. If you 
walk down Main Street with its spectral 
cranes and yawning ditches, you can 
hear their hammers and hissing torches 
and spirit. You can hear their protest 

in the press when Albany or Washington 
fails to measure up to their plans. 


As a boy of 19 in World War I, I was 
drafted, but never called up. The war 
ended before I could get into the fight. 
Buffalo was a prosperous city during 
the war. The steel stacks flared, the 
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lumber rolled, and the grain flowed 
here. The Great Lakes were a passage 
for food from the west to depleted 
Europe. Wines and liquor flowed too. 
But in 1917, prohibition — a restaura- 
teur’s nightmare — hit the country, 
bringing bootlegging and crime to the 
Niagara Frontier. 


Then came the depression. As a young 
maitre d’hotel charged with establishing 
the Park Lane Restaurant, I devised a 
buffet luncheon and dinner on the lawn, 
overlooking Gates Circle, on Thursdays 
and Saturdays, when the maids of our 
patrons in the neighborhood had a half- 
day off. The luncheon was priced at 
85 cents and the dinner at $1.25, and 
you could help yourself as many times as 
you wished. Tea and pastry were 50 
cents. The rich left the manor house and 
moved into the gatehouse or an apart- 


Buffalo Harbour from the Village, 1825. 


ment. The day of unlimited spending in 
the United States was over. Mr. Roosevelt 
got rid of prohibition in 1933, and by 
establishing the NRA (National Recovery 
Administration) helped the country 

pull itself up by its own bootstraps. But 
when he made the statement that 
$25,000 a year was enough for any man 
to live on, that changed the social 

fabric of Buffalo and this country. 


The atom bomb changed the world. 
After the war we entered the time of 
‘*preparation in case”’ it should happen 
to us. Nuclear energy became the world’s 
chief concern. I personally witnessed the 
bomb’s threat and danger as a member 
of a 60-man team who conducted an 
emergency mass feeding program in 
connection with an Atomic Energy 
Commission development test in 1955 at 
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Toy soldiers from‘‘Military Minatures” 
Exhibit. The soldiers and other artifacts 
in this exhibit were from the collection 
of John Robert Armstrong. 


Yucca Flats, Nevada. It changed my 
perspective on living. 


Buffalo is.a great mother city that 
embraces the immigrant who helped 
make it. Today it is filled with immi- 
grants like myself, who saw the older 
civilizations crumbling in Europe, and 
who will not be put off by a deteriora- 
tion of their new environment. All the 
strengths of Europe are here in Buffalo 
in unusual abundance, ignited by the 
torch of freedom, particularly symbol- 
ized by the twin torches at the top of 
our Liberty Bank. 


In the past, many immigrants returned to 
Europe. Today, the immigrant knows he 
cannot go back. There is no route but 
forward. It is the route I took, and as 
tonight testifies, the struggle to succeed 
in a totally unknown land is well worth 
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the effort. 


Which brings us to the present, and 
Buffalo’s emergence from the past into a 
new life—from a city into a metropolis. In 
my judgment, the day of Buffalo asa 
heavy industrial center is over, although 
there is no forecasting what our great 
supply of water and electrical power can 
bring forth in the future. But we seem to 
be moving into an era of small manu- 
facturing, computers and electrical parts, 
packaged foods and household appli- 
ances, restaurants and entertainment. 


We must watch computerization of our 
businesses. Alone, computerization 
produces sterility. It is the manner in 
which the man or woman handles his 
product and meets the public that gives 
all commercial enterprise life and vitality. 
We must not let computers outpace our 


hearts. To be a lasting success, every 
production, from a city to a souffle, 
must be an output of the human heart. 


I think the transit system, in relation to 
its environment, is a little premature. It 
will take time to catch on; people will 
have to be oriented to it. You can’t 
change a city into a metropolis overnight. 
We now have two new hotels and another 
planned. These new developments, the 
transit system and the hotels, are inter- 
related and dependent on each other. It 
will take them both, and new develop- 
ment along Main Street, to round out 
the success of the transit system. 


But something has to give, and it’s 
awfully hard in between. Allow me to 
sentimentalize for a moment: I dislike 
seeing the names of old concerns and 
shops leaving town. I regret the loss of 
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North West View of Buffalo, N.Y. 


companies like Houdaille and National 
Gypsum, who made their fortunes here, 
going elsewhere. It hurts me to see the 
name of Hengerer’s, that we’ve all grown 
up with, wiped from the slate. These 
companies had a native Buffalo flavor, 
which cannot be replaced by companies 
from other parts of the country. Also, 
what are the gigantic mergers that now 
are taking place here and throughout 
the country going to do to individual 
business? We must trust that Buffalo, 

in the best sense of the word, remains 
Buffalonian. Tonight, I feel very close to 
all of you, many of whose fathers and 
grandfathers I have cared for in my 
chosen field down four generations or 
worked beside on community boards or 
committees. I have received many 
awards. I am the recipient of several of 
the highest awards in my profession, the 
hospitality industry. I have been blessed 


with international and civic honors. 


But this medal — The Red Jacket Medal — 
is something quite different. It is histori- 
cally indigenous to the region where I 
came as a young man with storybook 
dreams, which have come true. I can 
only take my receipt of this medal to 
mean that I have acomplished my pur- 
pose to serve this community well. 


I want to hold this medal up tonight as a 
shining symbol of what can be accom- 
plished in this great land of America, of 
the vitality and promise of the great 

city of Buffalo, of the possibility and 
actuality of accomplishment. 


When I, with one year of high school 
education, was appointed to the Board 
of Education, I was amazed. But I wasn’t 
afraid because I knew I cared about the 


education of our youth. And again, 
gratitude arose in me, and I resolved to 
say thank you in a concrete way. 


So I helped found the quantity - foods 
preparation course at Emerson Voca- 
tional High School to train young people 
in the food industry, so that those with 
talent and ambition might have a helping 
hand up those 20 steps from kitchen to 
dining room. The course, for which you 
are honoring me particularly this evening, 
has become a model for the country. 

In 1970, through the generosity of Mrs. 
E. M. Statler and the trustees of the 
Statler Foundation, the $1 million Stat- 
ler wing of the Emerson Vocational 

High School was opened to house it. 


To the young, I would say: training and 


education are important. But if they are 
not dedicated to service — mercantile, 
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scientific, or artistic service — they do not 
bring success. 


To the young, I emphasize there is no 
easy road. Effort is the essence of life. 
You will have to work hard to follow 
your star, but do have one. Fix on it 
early, and let it be your guide. But you 
must give; give of yourself to ajob,a 
cause, a city — if you want to win the 
Red Jacket Medal. 


The Greeks outlined several kinds of 
love: filial love — the love of family, the 
instinctive affection we feel for our 
parents and brothers and sisters; romantic 
love; brotherly love; and agape — love of 
God. May I, as a Greek, add another, the 
love of your work. 


If you give even the best you can, life 
will give you back far more than you 
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A detail from Tow Leaving Buffalo 
Harbor, 1884, by Amos W. Sangster, 
from ‘Ships on the Great Lakes” Exhibit. 


gave it. I stand here tonight as witness to 
this fact. 


So to Buffalo, to Western New York — 
our soil, our land, our environment — I 
pass on the torch. May this story of an 
immigrant boy, who did his best to 
serve, encourage all on the eve of this 
great city’s 150th anniversary. 


You have a fine heritage, a great founda- 
tion on which I made my way. It’s been 
a glorious way, and at no time more 
glorious than tonight. 


To President George Washington, to 
Seneca Chief Red Jacket, and to you, 
my friends of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society, my heartfelt 
thanks. 


1981 Awards 


Above: President Robert B. Meech presents the Daniel B. 
Niederlander Award for Excellence to Mrs. Henri Pecqueur, 
President of the Lancaster Historical Society, who accepted it 
for her Society. 


Left: Mrs. Owen B. Augspurger and Lester W. Smith, the 
recipient of the Owen B. Augspurger Local History Award. 
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Awards continued 


Below: First Prize, ‘World War I Artifacts and Nurses’ Uni- 
forms,” Orchard Park Historical Society. 


Above right: Second Prize, ‘George W. Cook, Bicycle Man, 
1853 - 1934,’ Town of Evans Historical Society. 


Below right: Third Prize, “‘A Doorway from the Past,’ Boston 
Historical Society. 


Annual Meeting of Members 


November 5, 1981 


Robert B. Meech, President, called the 
meeting to order at 8:20 p.m. in the 
Historical Society, following a welcome 
to the members. Prior to the Annual 
Meeting, 112 members and guests 
attended a reception and dinner in the 
Erie County Room and 1870 Street. 


He expressed his thanks to Harvey 
Elsaesser for the pipe organ music he 
provided during the pre-dinner reception 
prior to the meeting. 


The minutes of the previous meeting of 
November 6, 1980, were reviewed and 
approved. 


Pitt Petri, Jr., presented the Nominating 
Committee’s report for the Class of 1985 
of the Board of Managers: Selig Adler; 
Appleton Fryer; Richard C. Marcus; 
Hon. William L. Marcy, Jr.; Hon. Reid S. 


Moule; and Mrs. Andrew J. Rich. David 
W. Rumsey was nominated for the Class 
of 1988 to fill the vacancy of the late 

I. Frank Mogavero. There were no nomi- 
nations from the floor. The nominations 
were seconded and the vote carried 
unanimously. 


Following that, Mrs. Roger K. Adams 
presented the Nominating Committee’s 
report for the Class of 1985 Members 
Advisory Committee, moving the reelec- 
tion of Laurence Burke, Joseph D. 
Hillery, Claude Kister, Mrs. F. Sears 
McGraw, Mrs. Jean Peterson, Sherwood 
B. Sipprell, Robert Rust, and Mrs. Roger 
K. Adams. John Conlin was nominated 
to the Class of 1983. Upon motion made 
and seconded, the above were elected. 


A certificate citing the Historical Society 
building as a national historic site was 


presented to Mr. Meech by State Senator 
Anthony M. Masiello of the 55th Sena- 
torial District. It reads: 


New York State Parks and Recreation, 
Division for Historic Preservation: This is 
to certify that the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society, in recognition 
of its historical and architectural signifi- 
cance and to encourage its preservation, 
was listed on the National Register of 
Historie Places by the United States 
Department of the Interior, upon 
nomination by the State Historic Preser- 
vation Officer, under provisions of the 
National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966. 
23 April 1980 

/s/ Orin Lehman, Commissioner 


Annual reports were given by Robert B. 


Meech, President, and Robert L. Damm, 
Director. Both will be published in full 
in the annual report issue of the Niagara 
Frontier. Committee reports were given 
by the Treasurer, Richard C. Marcus, 


Building and Grounds Chairman, Paul A. 


Schoellkopf, and a Markers report was 
given by Lester W. Smith, Society 
member and retired Associate Director. 


Peter Gust Economou was cited for his 


distinguished civic contributions and 
given the traditional Red Jacket Plaque 
and silver medallion. A prominent 
restauranteur in Buffalo and former 
president of the Buffalo Board of 
Education, he was concerned with the 
quality education in our schools and in 
the culinary field and has given “‘quiet, 
continued unbroken devotion to civic 
progress.” 


The meeting adjourned at 9:50 p.m. 


ROBERT B. MEECH 
Acting Secretary 


Respectfully submitted, 


Report of the Committee on Markers 


by Lester W. Smith 


The Markers Committee met at the call of its Chairman, the 
late Dr. I. Frank Mogavero, on March 24, 1981. Dr. Mogavero 
chaired the committee since its inception more than 25 years 
ago, performing an outstanding service for the Historical 
Society and the whole community of Buffalo and Erie 
County. 


He recapitulated the markers installed in 1980, namely, St. 
Louis Roman Catholic Church, the Erie County Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the Episcopal Church 
Homes of Western New York, and the Buffalo Evening News. 


After discussion, the Committee approved the following sites 
for designation in the next round: Lafayette High School, 
the University of Buffalo Medical School (High Street site), 
Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, Ahrens Graphics (84 
Pearl Street), and the Old Toll Gate at Main Street and 
Kensington Avenue (at Humboldt Parkway), site of the 
Humboldt Station on the Niagara Frontier Transportation 
Authority Rapid Transit System. 


The Lafayette High School marker will be ready for installa- 
tion before the end of the year, and a preliminary approval 
has been obtained from the Niagara Frontier Transportation 
Authority for the Old Toll Gate marker. Lafayette High School. 
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Exhibits and Events - 1981 


Media Study/Buffalo Film Series, January - December, 25 programs. 


JANUARY 
9 Military History Chapter Meeting. 
11 Medical History Chapter Dinner Meeting. 
13 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting. 
15 “Photography in Buffalo,’ Erie County Room. 
4) Members Advisory Committee Lecture Series: ‘Building 


Old Buffalo,’ Buffalo Landmark and Preservation 
Board members. 


FEBRUARY 

10 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting. 

12 Lincoln Day Ceremonies. 

13 Military History Chapter Meeting. 

19 Members Advisory Committee Lecture Series: ‘“‘Buffalo in 
Words and Pictures,’ Joseph Manch. 

MARCH 

10 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting. 

11 Exhibit Openings: ‘The Milton G. Wolfe Collection of Decora- 


tive Ironwork,”’ State Court. ‘George W. Benson Cross Collec- 
tion,” Upper Gallery. Catalog for Ironworks Exhibit. 


12 Members Advisory Lecture Series: ‘Decorative Ironwork,”’ 
Herbert R. Berlin. 

21 Military History Chapter Annual Dinner 

26 Ethnic Studies Seminar. 

APRIL 

1 “Red Cross 100th Anniversary’’ Exhibit, Library Corridor and 

Iconography Reading Room. 

10 Military History Chapter Meeting. 

14 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting. 

23 Members Advisory Committee Lecture Series: ‘“‘Darling Early 
American New York State Silver Collection,’ Virginia Sullivan. 

24 “1981 Bicentennial Exhibition of the Buffalo Chapter, Em- 
broidery Guild of America” Exhibit, Erie County Room. 

MAY 

12 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting. 

14 Members Advisory Committee Lecture Series: ‘Buffalo 


Savings Bank Pan-American Exposition Slide Presentation” 
(Roy Nagle slides). 


15 Landmark Society Annual Dinner Meeting. 
17 Medical History Society Dinner. 
18 Workshop for Buffalo Teachers. 
21 Exhibit Opening, “19th Century Recreation and Entertain- 
ment in Western New York,” Erie County Room. 
JUNE 
3 Volunteer Recognition Luncheon. 
9 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting. 
20 Annual Meeting of the Lake Ontario Archives Conference. 
Tour of Society Building. 
JULY 
18 26th Annual Congress of Local Historical Societies, East 
Aurora. 
AUGUST 


14-23 Erie County Fair, Hamburg, New York. 


SEPTEMBER 
2 Annual Fair Awards Night. 
OCTOBER 
9 Joint Meeting of Military History Chapter and Civil War 
Round Table. 
14 Fall Exhibits Opening: ‘“‘Ships on the Great Lakes,’’ State 


Court; ‘‘Schools and Education in Buffalo,’’ Upper Gallery; 
“Toys,” Portico Room; ‘Military Miniatures,’’ Erie County 


Room. 

15 Members Advisory Committee Lecture Series: ‘‘Military 
Miniatures,’ John Armstrong. 

28 Environmental Lecture Series, sponsored by Society and 


State University College at Buffalo: ‘‘Heritage of Man’s Rela- 
tionship to Nature in Western Civilization,’’ Orville Murphy. 


NOVEMBER 


1 Medical History Chapter Meeting. 


1981 


2 Program co-sponsored by the Historical Society and Social 
Studies Council of the Niagara Frontier. New fourth grade 
curriculum, Judy Wooster, speaker. 


4 Environmental Lecture Series: ‘“‘Indian Landscape of Western 
New York,” Michelle Dean. 
5 Annual Meeting of the Society and Presentation of the Red 
Jacket Award. 
10 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting. 
11 Environmental Lecture Series: ‘“American Conquest and 


Mastery of the Environment in the 19th and 20th Centuries,” 
Mark Goldman. 


18 Environmental Lecture Series: ‘‘The Urban and Industrial 
Architectural Landscape,”’ Brian Brady. 
19 Members Advisory Committee Lecture Series: ‘‘American 


Folk Art,’’ Dana Tillou. 


DECEMBER 
2 Environmental Lecture Series: ‘‘Western New Yorkers Dis- 
cover the Beauty of Nature — Olmsted Parks,”’ Francis Kowsky. 
3 Authors Reception. Richard C. Brown and Bob Watson, 
Buffalo: Lake City in Niagara Land. 
8 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting. 
9 Environmental Lecture Series: ‘Emergence of an Ecological 


Consciousness in the 20th Century.” Lester Milbrath. 
11 Military History Chapter Christmas Party. 


17 Members Advisory Committee Lecture Series: ““Toys,”’ 
Tom Keene. 


A lake view by Amos W. Sangster. 
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1981 Historical Society Staff: 


Robert L. Damm Director 
Joseph S. Beach Graphics Technician 
Wilma C. Bertling Assistant to the Director 
Patricia Brazill Photographer 
Charles E. Brooks Curator of Education 
Judith A. Caie Administrative Aide 
Louise Culkowski Administrative Aide 
Bodo Foitzik Preparator 
Patrick W. Gabor Resources Technician 
Clyde E. Helfter Chief of Research and Collections 
Mary Ann D. Hickey Resources Technician 
Raymond J. Hughes Curator of the Museum 
Syricia Johnson Administrative Aide 
Jackie Jordan Custodian 
Kristin B. Keough Chief of Presentation and Public Service 
Mark Laubacker Chief of Administration and Operations 
Linda M. Marks Secretary 
Anna Mnych Custodian 
Hansiel Moody Custodian 
JoAnn Morgan Publications Coordinator 
George E. Rohe Custodian 
Herman Sass Senior Librarian 
Benjamin J. Stevens Maintenance Supervisor 


1981 Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural National Historic Site Staff: 


Barbara B. Brandt Curator 
Josephine DiVincenzo Clerk-typist 
Debra Mattice Assistant Curator 
Patricia Rogowski Clerk-typist 


James Rose Custodian 


The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was chosen as the insignia of the Historical Society in the 
general tradition of the lighthouse as a symbol of learning, truth, and light as well as for 
its local importance. The site, located at the foot of Fuhrmann Boulevard, is under the 
Society’s care. 


The object of this Society as expressed in its Constitution is ‘‘to discover, procure, and 
preserve whatever may relate to the History of Western New York, in general, and the 
City of Buffalo in particular. .. . 


“Finally, let this institution be the grand repository of everything calculated to throw 
light on our history — books, newspapers, letters, pamphlets, maps, medals, and relics of 
every description, should be deposited here — and let our citizens unite heart and hand 
in building up this Society which, while it does justice to the dead, reflects honor upon 
the living.” 

MILLARD FILLMORE 

President of the Buffalo Historical Society 1862-67 


Buffalo and Ente (punty ‘Historical Society Founded 1862 


25 Nottingham Court: Buffalo ‘New Yor 14216 & 716-873-9644 
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